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THE HALL. 


Havina already described this magnificent 
Palace,* with considerable minuteness, we 
thall now merely detail the superb character 
of the Hall, its noblest apartment. 

The Hall is situated on the north side of 
the middle quadrangle. It was, probably, 
built by Henry VIII.: it certainly was not 
finished till 1536 or 1537, as appears from 
the initials of the King and Jane Seymour, 
joined by a true lover's knot, amongst the 
decorations. The room is 106 feet in length 
and 40 feet in breadth. Its open Gothic 
toof, as seen in the above Engraving, is richly 
dight with the arms and cognizances of 
Henry VIII. Altogether, it is one of the 
finest timber roofs of its kind, in England ; 
its arches are usually denominated flattened 


Tudor, and their enrichments present “ an 


®* For a Bird's-eye View of Hampton Court 
» 8ee Mirror, vol. xiv. p. 97. 


Vou. xxv. M 


interesting specimen of the carved work, 
with pendents and fine corbels, which adotned 
the baronial halls of our ancient mansions ;” 
characteristics which have been applied by 
their writer, Mr. Britton, to the timber roof 
of Crosby Hall. 

A theatre is an almost uniform appurfe- 
nance to a palace; but it was not included in 
the plan of Hampton Court. The Hall was, 
therefore, fitted up for dramatic performances, 
but only used twice, viz. in 1718 and 1731. 
The fittings, however, blocked up this fine 
room, till 1798, when they were removed ; 
and, in 1800, the apartment was restored, 
the decayed ornaments being renewed with 
great care. It'would be difficclt to say for 
what useful purpose this renewal was made ; 
since, the Hall is not now shown to visiters ; 
an omission which reminds one of the per- 
formance of Hamlet, without the principal 
character. ' 
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DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL* 
(To the Editor.) 

In No. 708, page 135 of the Mirror, is an 
account of the death of Oliver Cromwell. At 
page 315, vol. i. of the “ History of the rise, 
increase, and progress of the Christian people 
called Quakers,” by William Sewel, fifth 
edition, 1814, is the following account :— 

“ And a very short time before his (Crom- 
well’s) death, G. Fox went to Hampton 
Court, to speak with him about the suffer. 
ings of his friends. With this intention, he 
met him riding into Hampton Court park, 
and before he came at him, he perceived a 
waft of death go forth against him; and 
coming to him, he looked like a dead man. 
So after G. Fox had laid the sufferings of 
his friends before him, and had warned him, 
Oliver bid him come to his house; where- 
upon G. Fox went to Kingston, and the next 
day came to Hampton Court again; but 
there he understood that the Protector was 
sick; and Dr. Harvey told him that the 
doctors were not willing that he should speak 
with the Protector. So he passed away, and 
never saw Oliver Cromwell any more: who 
since the death of his daughter, the Lady 
Claypole, had been distempered, and troubled 
with a malignant humour in his foot ; which 
when his physicians endeavoured to disperse, 
they drove upward (as is said) to his heart ; 
and being seized with a violent fever, he 
grew weaker and weaker; yet his preachers 
endeavoured to conceal the danger he was 
in, and it is reported that Dr. Goodwin, one 
of his chaplains, in a prayer during the time 
of his sickness, made use of this expression, 
‘ Lord, we beg not for his recovery, for that 
thou hast already granted, and assured us 
of; but for his speedy recovery.” At page 
319, “ Cromwell was snatched gx bat death 
at unawares; and when death looked in his 
face, remorse did not stay behind; for, ac- 
cording to what Ludlow relates, he seemed 
above all concerned for the reproaches (he 
said) men would cast upon his name, in 
trampling on his ashes when dead. In this 
temper of mind he departed this life about 
two in the afternoon, on the 3rd of Septem- 
ber, at the age of about 55 years. 

“ The news of his death being brought to 
these who were met together to pray for him, 
one Sterry stood up, and said, ‘ This is good 
news ; because he was of great use to the 
people of God when he was amongst us, now 
he will be much more so, being ascended to 
Heaven, there to intercede for us.’ O horrid 
flattery! thus I (Sewel) call it, if he had 
been the greatest saint on earth; which he 
came much short of, though he was once 
endued with some eminent virtues. ‘ He was,’ 
saith Edward, Earl of Clarendon, ‘ one of 
those persons whom even his enemies could 

® For an engraving of Cromwell lying in state, 
see Mirror, vol. iji. p. 273. 
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not vilify without praising him.” And I 
(Sewel) have heard impartial men say, that 
in the beginning of his achievements, he 
was indeed an excellent man; but bei 
come to a high station, he soon lost that 

for the public welfare by which at first he 
seemed to be animated.” 

If the editor of the Mirror will insert this 
account, the public may take another view of 
the subject, and he will oblige Thomas Cra- 
thorne; aud, which ever of the accounts is 
true, he will give his readers an opportunity 
of forming their own opinions on this event. 





OLD SONG. 
(To the Editor.) 
Some months ago, there was an action tried 
in the Court of King’s Bench, before Lord 
Chief Justice Denman, respecting the alleged 
piracy of the copyright of the song, entitled 
“The Old English Gentleman ;” when several 
witnesses who were called by the defendant, 
proved that it was only an alteration of a very 
old song, published near 200 years ago, and 
which was corroborated by Denman, 
who informed the jury that he had seen the 
original song. The following appears to me 
to be the one alluded to by his Lordship—it 
is copied from an old book in the King’s 
Library, British Museum, entitled “ Le 
Prince d’ Amour, or the Prince of Love, 
with a collection of several Ingenious Poems 
and Songs; by the Wits of the Age. Lon. 
don: Printed for William Leake, at the 
Crown in Fieet-street, betwixt the two Tem- 
ple Gates, 1660.” If you deem it worth 
insertion in the Mirror, it is at your service. 
H. W. Dewnurst. 


THE OLD COURTIER. 


Ay old made by an old aged pate, 
Ofan old worst guntloninn a Hy had a wealthy 


That kept an old house at a bountiful rate, 

And an old porter to relieve poor people at his gate, 
Like an old courtier of Queens, 
And the Queen's old courtier. 


With an old lady whose anger one word assuageth, * 

Who every quarter paid his oltl servants their w 

Who never knew what belonged to h 
footman, nor pages, 

But kept two and fifty men in blue caps and badges, 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


With an old study stuft full of old learned books, 
And an old parson, you may know him by his old 





looks ; 
With a Samual hatch quite worn off the old 
ooks, 
And an old kitchen that maintain’d half a dozen old 
cooks. 
Like au old, &c. 


With an old hall hung with pikes, guns, and bows, 
And old blades and bucklers had borne many shrewd 


lows, 

With an old Freezadoe coat to cover his trunck hose, 

With an old cup of sherry to comfort his old nose. 
Like an old, &c, 


With an old fashion when Christmas was come, 
To call in all his neighbours with a bagpipe or drum, 
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And cheer enough to furnish out every old rome, 
And beer and ale would make a cat to speak and a 
wise man dumb. 
Like an old, &c. 


With an old faulkner, a huntsman, and a kennel of 
hounds, 
That never hawked nor hunted but in his grand- 
father’s old grounds, 
Who like a wise man kept himself in his own old 
unds, 
Aud wie he died gave each child a thousand old 
junds. 
Pike an old, &c. 
But to his son aud heir his lands he assign’d, 
With an old will to charge him to keep the same 
bountiful mind, ao 
To be good to his old tenants, and to his old neigh- 
bours kind, 
But in the next ditty you shall hear how he was 
inclined. 


Like a new courttet of the King’s, 
And the King’s new courtier. 


AnecVote Gallery. 


FRENCH ANECDOTES. 


St. Forx, the ingenious author of Essays 
on Paris, having one day entered a café at 
the dinner-hour, and observed some one 
taking a jelly, said, loud enough to be heard 
by the party, “ a jelly makes but a very poor 
dinner.” Offended by this remark, the gen- 
tleman turning to him who made it, said, 
that “it was his own choice, and he thought 
it strange that any one should find fault with 
him.”—“ That may be,” replied St. Foix, 
“but you will allow, sir, that a jelly makes 
but a poor dinner.” This repetition of his 
Observation irritated the stranger to such a 
degree, that some further altereation termi- 
nated by his demanding immediate satis- 
faction. As it was then the custom of every 
one to go armed, they had merely to draw 
their small swords, when the aggressor soon 
received his adversary’s weapon; on which 
the former asked whether he was satisfied, 
and being answered in the affirmative, St. 
Foix added, “ You have wounded me slightly, 
sit, and I shall get over it, after a few days’ 
confinement to my room; but, if you had 
killed me, it would not have been less true, 
that a jelly makes but a poor dinner.” 


La Fontaine, though celebrated for the 
genuine wit of his Tales, was in appearance 
so stupid, that a lady who protected him, 
uséd to ‘say, that whatever reform she might 
make in her household, she would never part 
with her three favourite brutes, her dog, her 
cat, and her poet. Once La Fontaine had 
been condemning the absurdity of admit- 
ing side-speeches in plays: as soon as he 
had finished his argument he fell into one of 
his: usual reveries, aud Boileau, who was 
present, convinced the company that a speech 
aside might be properly allowed, by abusing 
aud ridiculing the fabutist during a quarter 
of ao hour, without his attending to it, or 
even knowing what was said. 

M2 
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The Count D’Albaret Preville, and some 
others, frequently diverted themselves with 
the simplicity of Poinsinet, the poet, who, itt 
other respects, was not deficient in talents. 
One day Preville came to him in great haste, 
to acquaint him that the office of king’s 
screen was just vacant, and added that he 
would do well to solicit for it. Poinsinet 
asked what it was? The other told him 
that the King did not use common screens, 
like private individuals, but that he always 
employed a man of wit to place himself 
between the King and the fire, in whatever 
part his Majesty might be, in order to save 
him the trouble of removing the screen; and 
that, besides, when the King was low spirit- 
ed, or fatigued by his application to business, 
he diverted himself in conversing with his 
screen, who, by that means, frequently had 
an opportunity of speaking a good word for 
his friends, or in favour of any other person 
whom he wished to serve, which made the 
office both important and lucrative. Poinsi- 
net, delighted, asked what he had to do? 
“ Nothing,” said the other, “ but try if you 
are able to perform the functions of a screen.” 
A day being fixed, dinner was ordered at a 
tavern; six of their common triends met 
there; a great fire was made, and during 
dinner they kept Poinsinet standing before 
the fire-place, encouraging him to support 
the extreme heat of the fire, which they 
unmercifully kept stirring all the time, by 
representing to him the advantages of the 
office, each begging of him to procure him 
some favour. They continued this cruel 
sport till the little man, who was half roasted, 
declared with great regret, that he despaired 
of ever being able properly to fulfil the func- 
tions of King’s screen. 

The husband of the celebrated Madame 
Geoffiin, was as remarkable for his dulness 
as she was for her wit. A wag sent him 
several times the first volume of the Travels 
of Father Labat. The worthy man always 
read the book over again without discovering 
the trick. When asked how he liked the 
Travels, he replied that they were. very inter- 
esting, but that the author was given to 
repetition. He read the dictionary of Bayle 
with great attention, following the line with 
his finger across the double columns. He 
said it was an excellent work, if it had been 
rather less abstruse. Notwithstanding his 
deplorable deficiency, he was permitted to 
sit at table, upon condition that he never 
attempted to join in the conversation. A 
foreigner, who was a constant visiter at Ma- 
dame Geofftin’s, one day not seeing the 
dumb Monsieur in his place at table as usual, 
inquired of Madame Geoffrin, what she had 
done with the poor man, whom he used to 
see there, and who never spoke a word. 
“ That was my husband,” she replied “he 
is dead.” 
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When Barthe, the poet, was occupied with 
his love epistles and eclogues, a friend ob- 
served him one evening over the great basin 
in the Luxembourg gardens, stamping his 
feet, and throwing his arms about like one 
possessed, he approached him: “ Why, my 
dear friend,” said he, “what is the mat- 
ter, what ails you?” “I am in a horrid 
state,” replied Barthe, “ here have I been 
ogling the moon for this hour; you know 
how it inspires the Germans; well! on me 
it has not the least influence. I am frozen 
to death, and perfectly stupid; and I have 
got a cold in the head. The deuce take the 
poets: their tenderness confounds me.” 


- A poet who had published some verses on 
the lottery, which had fallen lifeless, after 
running about Paris for a week to gather his 
laurels, and finding that the crop had entirely 
failed, left the city of the Muses and the 
Graces with a solemn protest against ever 
believing that a Parisian knew good verses 
from bad. Within a league or two of the 
city he sat down to rest himself, and soon 
perceived that he was the object of marked 
attention to all passers by. Some took off 
their hats—some pressed their hands to their 
bosoms—some looked up to Heaven as if 
thanking it for having sent so distinguished 
a genius upon earth. The bard was sur- 
prised—delighted—overwhelmed with grati- 
tude. He rose, and continued gratefull 
taking off his hat to every group who prone | 
At length, one man threw himself from his 
horse, knelt down, and approached him on 
his knees. The bard was in raptures. “ No, 
no, my good friend !”” he exclaimed; “ you 
must not offer this homage to me. I ac- 
knowledge your taste; yet remember that, 
although I am the author of the ‘ sixteen 
sonnets,’ I am still but a man.” The wor- 
shipper looked astonished, but proceeded 
with his homage. The bard could no longer 
resist—this delightful disobedience mastered 
him. He rushed forward and flung himself 
in tears on the worshipper’s neck. The man 
started up, and they both rolled on the ground 
together; when the bard, happening to cast 
his eyes upward, beheld on the bank behind 
him an image of the Virgin. The secret of 
the bowing and uncapping was revealed to 
him. He rose—brushed the dust from off 
his culottes—shook the dust off his feet 
against the good city of Paris—went his way, 
and wrote verses no more. 


A French wit, finding his merit beginning 
to wane in public opinion, and dreading 
from criticism an additional blow to a victim 
already staggering in reputation, betook him- 
self to a strange expedient, in order at once 


to retrieve his character and replenish his 

ts. He buried himself in a remote 
province, and enga 
shop. He compos 


in an ironmonger’s 
three large volumes of 


poetry and essays, which he published as the 
works of a “ Journeyman Blacksmith.” The 
bait caught—all France was in amazement: 
the poems of this “ child of nature,” this 
“ untutored genius,” were in the hands of 
every one. In short, this stratagem filled 
the pockets of the poor bard, who enjoyed the 
deceit with rapture, and laughed at the 
public. 

The following anecdote appeared in a book 
printed in Paris in 1698:—An Abbé, who 
had no preferment, exclaiming one day to 
Boileau against pluralities, said, “ Is it pos- 
sible that the people you named, who have 
the reputation of being very learned men, 
and are such in reality, should be mistaken 
in their opinions? Unless they would abso- 
lutely oppose the doctrine laid down by the 
apostles, and the decisions of councils, must 
they not be obliged to confess that the hold- 
ing several livings at the same time is sinful? 
1, myself, am in holy orders ; and, be it said 
without vanity, of one of the best families in 
Touraine. It becomes a man of high birth 
to endeavour to make a figure suitable to it; 
yet I protest to you, that if I can get an 
abbey, the yearly income of which is only a 
thousand crowns, my ambition will be satis- 
fied; and be assured, that nothing shall 
tempt me to alter my resolution.” Some 
time after this, an abbey of seven thousand 
crowns a year being vacant, his brother de- 
sired it for him, and was gratified in his 
request. The winter following he got ano 
ther of still greater value: and a third being 
vacant, he solicited very strongly for this also, 
and obtained it. Boileau hearing of these 
pteferments, paid his friend a visit. “ M. 
Abbé,” said he, “ where is now that season 
of innocence and candour in which you de- 
clared that pluralists pone jane ae 

tly 2” “ Ah, oileau,” repli 
bbe, “ did you a aoe how much plura- 
lities contribute to living well!” “ I have 
no doubt of that,” replied Boileau; “ but 
what service ‘are they, good Abbé, towards 
dying well ?” W. G. C. 





Spirit of Discobery. 





ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART FOR 1835, 
{Ove only note of this Annual, or rather 
erennial, shall be a reprint of the outline of 
its apr ag | 
In the Mechanical department of this 
Miscellany will be found Notices of the stu- 
pendous American steam-vessels, which shave 
excited so much interest; a representation of 
Mr. Hancock’s last new Steam-carriage; @ 
popular paper upon the mode of pene 
Lighthouses; the details of the erection 0! 
the York Column; Sir John Herschel’s 
important improvements in Reflecting Tele- 
scopes; the Birmingham New Town-Hall, 












































and its Organ; a comprehensive view of the 
Railways in America; an illustration of the 
expediency of Babbage’s Calculating Machi- 
nery; two valuable papers on Mines; and 
improvements in Steam Navigation, Steam- 
carriages, and the construction of Railways, 
with a description of the splendid line between 
Dublin and Kingstown. In this division are 
also included brief Reports of the British 
Association, and the Society of Arts; details 
of their Novelties occupying portions of the 
subsequent pages. 

In Chemical Science are, Professor Ritchie’s 
mode of Detonating Oxygen and Hydrogen 
by the Magnet; the economy of Carrageen, 
or Irish Moss; the Rotary Motion of Cam- 

hor investigated ; the Construction of a new 
Sapeer Lamp; Tests for Hydrocyanic Acid; 
a new Indelible Ink, by Berzelius; the de- 
tails of Dr. Ure’s Thermostadt, or Heat Go- 
vernor; Dr. Bostock’s examination of the 
Water of the.Metropolis; two papers by Dr. 
Turner, on Filters in Chemical Analysis, and 
the Decomposition of Glass ; Professor Hare’s 
Apparatus for making Ice ; discovery of the 
Antiputrescent principle of Pyroligneous Acid ; 
popular illustrations of the Prevention of Dry 
Rot; new Analyses of Corrosive Sublimate 
and Calomel ; the products of Coal Gas; an 
abstract of Mr. Faraday’s Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity; with several novel 
illustrations of Electricity and Magnetic 
Intensity ; and an abstract of the New Facts 
reported to the British Association. 

In the Naturo-historical departments are 
many sterling papers. In Zoology are, an 
investigation of Professor Ehrenberg’s Ob- 
servations on the Brajn; a paper on the 
Functions of the Brain, by Sir Charles Bell ; 
the Nervous System of the Cod-fish, and 
discovery of a Muscle in the Eyes of Fishes : 
the economy of some Cetacea, by Professor 
Traill, and an Anatomical examination of a 
specimen, by Dr. Knox; an illustrated con- 
tribution, describing the young Rhinoceros 
lately received in this country; the enter- 
taining economy of some Indian species of 
Ants; new experiments on the Torpedo, by 
Dr. Davy; Phenomena of Death, by Dr. 
Philip ; Observations on Polypi and Ascidia, 
in recent researches, by Mr. Lister; Professor 
Agassiz’s very interesting Observations upon 
the genus Salmo; Statistics of Mortality, 
and Inquiries respecting the Weight of 
Man, two papers of elaborate facts; illustra- 
tions of some Zoological Rarities, as a New 
Shell, a Double Fish, and a Vine-destroying 
Insect; New Ants, Chameleon, and Capy- 
bara; and sixteen pages of Notes from the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society during 
the year, including notices of several New 
Mammalia and Birds, added to the Mena- 
gery and Museum. 

In Botany is a curious instance of the 
effect of the Leaves of the White Ash in 
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disarming the Rattlesnake; Developement 
of Heat in the Flowers of the Caladium 
Pinnatifidium, by Dr. Schultz; illustration 
of a Parasite Tree ; and several new Facts in 
Vegetable Physiology. 

In Geology, are notices of the Phenomena 
of the year: as the terrific Earthquake in 
South America; the Eruptions of Vesuvius ; 
the Iguanodon at Maidstone; and the rich 
acquisition of the Fossils at Burdiehouse. 
Two other valuable contributions to this 
branch are Agassiz’s New Classification of 
Fishes, and Geological Distribution of Fossil 
Fishes; and a minute description of the 
superb Stalactite Cavern at Michelstown. 

Under Meteorology, are described and 
illustrated a brilliant Aurora Borealis at Hull, 
and a Meteoric Shower in America; with a 
copious Meteorological Summary of the year, 
constructed, and kindly communicated by 
Dr. Armstrong. ; 

The Facts in Rural Economy, Gardening, 
and the Miscellaneous, have been selected 
for their new views and principles ; though, 
in some cases, they may be but germs of 
future important improvements. ‘ 

[This is the eighth volume, and we 
it may prove as interesting and acceptable to 
the public as have its predecessors. ] : 


The Sketch Book. 


THE STORY OF ABUZEMAR. 
By M. L. B. 


Now the idol of Abuzemar was exceedingly 
fair to behold: it stood in an apartment of 
his mansion, which, dedicated solely to itself, 
was its temple; and none went unto it, and 
ministered before it, but the rich merchant 
himself. Its form and face were <a 
smooth and oval, fair and radiant, like the 
well-shaped limbs, and lovely countenances 
of the most beautiful of Earth’s beautiful 
sex; its eyes of sapphire, though fixed as 
the stars of night, had a mild lustre, and 
soft, languishing, dove-like expression ; its 
silken costume glittered with gold and pre- 
cious stones, and Abuzemar, whilst he wor- 
shipped Isei, loved the senseless image in 
the depths of his own heart, with the love 
that a father beareth unto his only daughter. 
It stood upon a polished pedestal of verd- 
antique ; two fountains of pure water, which 
fell into basins of Egyptian agate, played 
everlastingly before it; one altar of Corin- 
thian brass, whose value is beyond that of 
fine gold, received the sacrifices and rare 
incense burnt by Abuzemar in Isei’s honour ; 
and another altar of the same costly material 
supported his daily offerings of the gems, 
the gold, and the silver, of this wealthy, but 
vainest world. On pillars of alabaster, white 
as driven snow, rested the ceiling of the 
temple, which, by means of ornamental pers 
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forations, and crystals a jour, contrived to 
open and to close at pleasure, admitted the 
sweet, wandering airs of heaven; and at 
noon-day, a calm, holy twilight, which was 
neither cold, nor gloomy, because attem- 
pered to the warm, rich hue of the setting 
sun, by rosy draperies from the Persian loom. 
The apartment was odorous as a garden of 
spices ; and thither, in silence and solitude, 
did Abuzemar repair both by day and by 
night, to.offer his meed of adoration to the 
beloved Isei. Had human eye beheld his 
devotions before her sacred presence, he had 
deemed it an irremediable profanation. 

Qne night, the seven golden lamps of 
Isei’s temple, fed with the perfumed essen- 
tial oils of fairest flowers, poured forth a 
lovely and luscious lustre, on all the adorn- 
‘ments of that sacred, solitary fane. Abuze- 
mart was present, prostrated before the image 
of his Divinity, and venting the wild and 
deep idolatries of his spirit in tones, low, 
impassioned, and earnest, as those he might 
-have used, and with better avail may be, to 
the listening ear of living, loving woman ! 

“ Arise, Q. vain man!” said a voice, deep 
and awful, behind him; “Arise, and go 
hence ! What dost thou here ?” Abuzemar, 
astonished and terrified, rose from the mosaic 
“pavement, in the trepidation of the moment 
turned his back on his beloved Isei, and an- 
gtily demanded of the pilgrim—for such the 
stranger who now stood before him appeared 
to be—who he was, whence he came, and 
why he troubled him in such a place, and at 
such an hour? 

“Who I am, and from whence,” replied 
the venerable man, “hereafter thou mayst 
know; at present, I am come to instruct 
thee in the vanity of idols; for, verily, but 
vanity they are, and their makers and wor- 
shippers are like them.”—“ How!” stam- 
mered Abuzemar ; “ what meanest thou, pre- 


_ sumptuous slave? Art thou come to beard 


me before Isei, and to insult her in the 
privacy of her own sanctum ?”’—“ Let her 
defend it and thee,” returned the pilgrim ; 
“but I would have, ere I quit this place, thy 
goddess look to herself.”—“ Thou canst not 
harm her,” cried Abuzemar; “nor, rash 
man, darest thou! Attempt it, madman, 
and I have wakeful slaves within call, racks 
and scourges, dungeons, scimitars, bow- 
strings, burning poison, and the deep, dark 
sea, wherewith to punish thy presumption ?”” 
—“ Hast thou—nay, but indeed hast thou ?” 
asked the mysterious stranger in the calmest 
tones, and with a smile of conscious superi- 
ority which half curdled the warm blood of 
Abuzemar—“ the greater then is the pity, 
that such engines of power should fall into 
the hands of men who know not how to use 
them: however, if we are to try strength, 
allow me, by the courtesy due to a stranger, 
to commence.” The pilgrim approached the 


fountains, waved over them his staff, when, 
lo! the waters, with a rush and gurgle, de- 
parted from them, and the basins were split 
in two! all the vessels of purphry and por. 
celain cracked at the same moment, and fell 
asunder, and a chasm appeared in the ceiling 
as if it had been rent by an earthquake. 

% Sorcerer !” cried Abuzemar, in a voice of 
ungovernable rage, and he sprang forward to 
seize the stranger ; but, stumbling over one of 
the brazen altars, fell, and pain, for some mo- 
ments, kept him stationary :—“ Wheretore,” 
inquired the pilgrim unmoved, “ did not Isei 
prevent this devastation? Yet, if she will 
not help her worshipper, I will: see now, the 
altar hath offended thee; it shall do so no 
more.” Again the stranger waved his mighty 
wand over both altars of brass, when, be- 
hold! they were torn from the earth, as by 
the arm of an invisible giant, hurled, shat- 
tered in pieces to the furthest corners of the 
temple ; and, with a hollow, metallic groan, 
all the vessels of brass, and of gold, and 
of silver, burst in twain, scattering their 
fragments over the pavement, like the stones 
of a fallen wall; but none touched Abuzemar 
and the pilgrim to hurt ther. 

The worshipper of Isei stood confounded; 
anger, terror, and awe strove for mastery in 
his proud bosom; but the latter obtaining 
ascendancy during the few moments in which 
his mysterious visiter watched the effect of 
this last display of power upon him, he 
would have cast himself at the stranger's 
feet, had pride permitted. “Still, still,” ob- 
served the pilgrim, Isei notices not; but 
the hour is late, and, perhaps, the goddess 
sleeps: time is it then that I awaken 
her, ere her house entirely fall about her 
eacs.”—“T entreat! I implore thee! touch 
not mine own! mine heart’s delight! mine 
Isei!” cried Abuzemar in frantic tones, 
clinging to and embracing the knees of the 
stranger, as he beheld him in the act of 
raising, for the third time, the destroying 
wand.—* Alas! alas! poor benighted one!” 
exclaimed the pilgrim, casting a glance of 

benign compassion upon the idolater ; “and 
is thine heart still so wedded to yon glitter- 
ing, senseless thing? Art thou still so en- 
amouted of a block, which thou perceivest to 
be utterly aidless and useless, as to require 
the extreme fulfilment of my mission ! Must 
I now in pity destroy, that I may save here- 
after? Must I smite, that I may heal? 
Must thou suffer loss, that, at a future day, 
it may be thy gain? Yes, Abuzemar, it 
must be; thy geod demands it; and thou 
must lose thine Isei—thine idol !” 

The stranger who had, during this expos- 
tulation, approached within a iew paces 
the fair image, waved his wand over it, de- 
spite the shrieks and writhings of Abuzemar, 
and, in a moment, the shattered fragments 


of Isei, the pedestal on which she stocd | 


















and the snowy columns of the temple, fell 
with a mighty crash; loud thunderings 
shook the ruined fane; the golden lamps 
went out with a hissing noise, Davie a sul- 
phureous stench, instead of a spicy odour, 
behind them; and Abuzemar, in a deadly 
swoon, loosed his grasp of the stranger’s gar- 
ments, fell to the earth, and was left to all 
the horrors, so soon as consciousness might 
return, of solitude, darkness, and unavailing 
woe! Next morning he was found by his 
marvelling slaves, howling and rolling like a 
maniac, amongst the blackened wrecks of all 
that had been to his eye so fair, and to hi 

heart so euuttorably dear ! 

og * * *# 

Vears passed:—when a dying man, a 
convert to the religion which teaches the 
knowledge and worship of that Holy One, 
whose lineaments are not to be beheld 
by human eye, neither his fancied repre- 
sentation to be formed by human hand, 
—years passed—when a dying convert to 
Christianity, avowed to the apostolic pastor 
who kneeled beside his bed, that to one, 
whom ke had once believed a magician, and 
hated with mortal hatred, but whom he had 
since learned to consider and love, as a mes- 
senger from heaven, he owed the salvation of 
his ‘soul ; since, but for him, he had remained 
to that hour, a secret worshipper of Isei, a 
blind, wretched, hopeless idolater. He then 
telated the story, which I have now faith- 
fully detailed, as it was narrated to me, and 
which was considered a fine tradition, or 
moral apologue—a small jewel of wisdom 
lying concealed therein, which might be 
ound by him who diligently sought it ;— 
“ For, O Christian !”” exclaimed the venerable 
friend from whom I heard it, “search well 
thine inmost heart, and see, whether thou 
too hast not an Isei ?”” Rememberest thou 
the words of one who had considered this 
point ? 

“ Whatever passes as a cloud between 

The mental eye of faith and things unseen, 

Causing that brighter world to disappear, 

Or seem less lovely, and its hopes less dear, 

This is our world, our édol, though it bear 
Affection’s impress or devotiou’s air.”® 

“ Alas! how many idols of one kind or an- 
other—how many Iseis are set up in most 
bosoms, and bowed unto with deluded adora- 
tio! Search well then, my friend, thine 
own heart: see if it harbour an Isei; and if 
thy blind affection and folly permit thee not 
of thyself to cast her down, neither murmur 
nor grieve, should she, in mercy, be taken 
from thee, by a higher hand!” M.L.B. 


® These lines, frequently quoted, and ascribed to 
an anonymous pen, in muny beautiful selections of 
think I have somewhere seen ac- 
Giowiedged as the production of the late Miss Jane 
‘aylor. 


modern poetry, 
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Aseful Arts. 


DUTCH BUTTER. 

Tuere are three distinct kinds of butter 
manufactured in Holland; the butter made 
from the cream when the cow is at the grass 
in summer, called Grass Butter ; the butter 
from the whey of the sweet-milk cheese, 
called Whey Butter ; and the butter made 
in winter when the cows are in the byre, 
called Hay Butter. 

Grass Butter.—The cows being carefully 
milked to the last drop, the copper pitchers 
lined with brass, or pitchers entirely of brass, 
which contain the milk, are put into an-ob- 
long water-tight Rit which they call a ‘oe/- 
bak, built of brick or stone, about six feet in 
length, three feet in breadth, and two feet in 
depth, into which cold water had been pre- 
viously pumped, (there being generally a 
pump at one end.) In this pit or cooler, the 
pitchers stand two hours, the milk being fre- 
quently stirred. This cooling process is of 
great advantage in causing the cream to 
separate rapidly and abundantly from the 
milk. Thereafter, the milk being run through 
horse-hair searchers or drainers, is put into 
flat milk-dishes of earthenware, copper, or 
wood; it remains in a cool milk-house or 
cellar, for twenty-four hours. It is then 
skimmed, and the cream is collected in a tub 
or barrel. When soured, and if there is a 
sufficient quantity from the number of cows, 
they churn every twenty-four hours, the churn 
being half-filled with the soured cream. A 
little do¢/ed warm water is added in winter, to 
give the whole the proper degree of heat; 
and in very warm weather, the cream is first 
cooled in the koelbak or cooler. In many 
small farm-houses, or when the cows give 
little milk, the milk is not skimmed, but the 
whole, when soured, is put into the churn ; 
the butter immediately after being taken out, 
is put into a shallow tub called a Vloot, and 
carefully washed with pure, cold water. It is 
then worked with a slight sprinkling of small 
salt, whether for immediate use or for the 
barrel; there being none made entirely fresh, 
or without salt, as in Scotland. 

After the cows have been only eight or ten 
days out, the difference from hay butter is 
slightly perceptible; but the grass butter 
after the cows have been three weeks at grass 
is found delicious, This new butter is highly 
esteemed in Holland, is made in fanciful 
shapes of lambs, stuck with the flowers of 
the polyanthus, pyramids, &c. and sells as 
high as 44 stivers, equal to 3s. 8d. the 17} 
oz. or Dutch lb. If intended for barrelling, 
the butter is worked up twice or thrice a day 
with soft, fine salt, for three days in a flat 
tub, there being about two pounds of this 

salt allowed for fourteen pounds of butter ; 
the butter is then hard packed by thin layers 
inte the casks, which casks are previously 
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(Auchinleck Castle.) 


carefully seasoned and cleaned. They are 
always of oak, well smoothed inside. Before 
being used, they are allowed to stand three 
or four days, filled with sour whey, and there- 
after carefully washed out and dried. Each 
cow, after being some time at grass, yields 
about one Dutch pound (17} 0z.) of butter 

r day. 

Hay Butter undergoes the same process ; 
being, of course, the butter made in winter, 
when the cows stand in the dairy, but al- 
though inferior in flavour and colour, it has 
nothing of the disagreeable taste which the 
turnip imparts to the winter butter of this 
country. 

Whey Butter is made from the whey of 
the sweet milk cheeses. The whey, being 
collected from the curd and the pressed 
cheese, is allowed to stand three days or a 
week, according to the quantity; the cream 
is either skimmed off and churned, or the 
whey itself is put into churn, and the butter 
is furmed in about an hour. In winter, the 
butter obtained by the process is about 1 Ib. 
per cow per week, and in summer about 1} 
Ib. per cow per week.— Repertory of Arts. 





Antiquariana, 


AUCHINLECK CASTLE. 
Tuesr picturesque mins lie on the banks of 
the Luyar, to the south-east of Mauchline, in 
Ayrshire. They are on the patrimonial estate 
of James Boswell, Ksq., the biographer of 
Dr. Johnson; and from whence his father, 
Alexander Boswell, derived his title of Lord 
Auchinleck. Near the castle, he built the 
modern mansion of Auchinleck : he was one 
of the judges in the supreme courts of Ses- 
sion and Justiciary, a man of strong under- 
standing, a sound scholar, a respectable and 
useful country gentleman, and an able and 
upright judge. Boswell, the biographer, 
was, however, born at Edinburgh, but partly 


educated at home. He was “ proud of his 
pame and lineage, and ambitious of the 
countenance of the great; yet, he was so 
cordjal an admirer of merit, wherever found, 
that much public ridicule, and something 
like contempt, were excited by the modest 
assurance with which he pressed his acqaint- 
ance on all the notorieties of his time, and 
by the ostentatious (but, in the main, laud- 
able) assiduity with which he attended the 
exile Paoli and the low-born Johnson!” “ Mr. 
Boswell’s birth and education familiarized 
him with the highest of his acquaintance, 
and his good-nature and conviviality with the 
lowest. He describes society of all classes 
with the happiest discrimination.’* 


® Mr. Croker’s Preface to his Edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. 





Manners and Customs. 


RAFT OF GAMBIER ISLANDS, 
Gambier’s Group is an eastern portion of the 
Society Islands, which lie nearly in the 
centre of the South Pacific Ocean; the lar- 
gest of them being the Otaheite of Captain 
Cook, and the Tahiti of more recent voyagers. 
Captain Beechey, who, of course, visited these 
islands in his late Expedition in the Blossom, 
has furnished many interesting traits of Gam- 
bier’s Group. He describes the islands as of 
fertile appearance, As he approached them, 
he found that, contrary to the general custom, 
no canoes were to be seen at Gambier Islands, 
but rafts or katamarans were used instead. 
They are from 40 to 50 feet in length, and 
will contain upwards of twenty persons. They 
consist of the trunks of trees fastened together 
by rope and cross-beams: upon this a trian- 
_ sail is hoisted, supported by two poles 

tom each end; but, it is only used when 
the wind is very favourable; at which time, 
if two or three katamarans happen to be 
going the same way, they fasten on and per 
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form their voyage together. At other times, 
they use very large paddles made of a dark, 
hard wood, capable of a good polish, and 
neatly executed ; some having a hand or fvot 
carved at the extremity of the handles, very 
well finished. In shallow water, the Islanders 
make use of long poles for punting, in pre- 
ference to paddles. 

As Captain Beechey approached Gambier, 
he observed several of these rafts bearing 
down to the Blossom. At first, several of 
them were fastened together, and constituted 
a large platform, capable of bearing nearly a 
hundred persons; but, before they came near 
enough to communicate, they separated, furled 
their sails, and took to their paddles, of which 
there were about twelve to each raft. Captain 
Beechey was much pleased with the manner 
of lowering their matting sail, diverging on 
different courses, and working their paddles, 
in the use of which they had great power, 
and were well skilled, plying them together, 
or, to use a nautical phrase, keeping stroke. 
They had no other weapons but long poles; 
and were quite naked, with the exception of 
a banana leaf cut into strips, and tied about 
their loins, or ligatures of straw ; and one or 
two persons who wore white turbans. The 
average height of the Islanders was 5 ft. 9 in.; 
they were, generally speaking, well made, 
their limbs round, without being muscular, 


_ and their figure upright and flexible. They 


were tattooed more tastefully than any other 
people seen by Captain Beechey. ‘They do 
not, however, attend to devices so much as 
other Islanders, but, in tattooing, they dispose 


(Raft of Gambier Islands.) 


figure, particularly about the waist, which, 
at a little distance, had the appearance of 
being much smaller than it really was. Whe- 
ther this had been accidental or designed, 
Captain Beechey had no opportunity of 
learning. This liar effect may be seen 
in a few of the figures on the raft in the 
Engraving, from Captain Beechey’s Narra- 
tive. 

His interview with the Gambier Islanders 
upon their rafts, is very interesting. The 
Captain approached them in the gig, for 
they would not near the ship. He gave 
them several presents, for which they, in 
return, threw some bundles of an offensive 
paste, tied up in large leaves, making si 
that it was to be eaten: indeed, it proved ta 
be the common food of the natives, and Cap- 
tain Beechey wy saw any eatables on the 
rafts, excepting this paste, boiled tee-root, 
and green bananas. The Islanders had a 
previous knowledge of iron, but they had no. 
idea of the use of a musket. When one was 
presented, instead of evading the direction of 
the fatal charge, they approached; and ima. 
gining the gun was offered to them, they 
held out their hands to accept it. They 
tempted the visiters, at a distance, with cocoa-. 
nuts and roots, performed ludicrous dances, 
and invited their approach; but as soon 
as they were within reach, the scene was 
changed to noise and confusion. They seized 
the boat by the quywele, endeavouring to 
steal every thing that was loose. At length, 
one of them grasped the boat’s yoke, which 
was made of copper, and others the rudder, 
which produced a scuffle, and obliged Cap- 
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tain Beechey to fire over their heads. Upon 
the discharge, all but four plunged instantly 
into thesea ; but there, though for a moment 
motionless, held firmly by the rudder, until 
they were rejoined by their companions, and 
forcibly made it their prize. To recover this, 
Captain Beechey, when joined by his barge, 
grappled one of the rafts ; on which most of 
the natives again plunged into the sea; but 
those who remained, resisted the attack, and 
endeavoured to push the boat off. Finding 
they could not do this, a man whose beard 
was white with age, offered the disputed 
article; but, at the same moment, one of the 
natives di the raft, and she went 
astern. Again free, the rudder was replaced 
on the raft, and the swimmers regained their 
station. They were followed by the gig and 
the jolly-boat, and a short skirmish ensued, 
in which Mr. Elson, the master, fell. The 
boats’s crew, imagining him hurt, and seeing 
the man he had been en with aiming 
another blow at him, fired and wounded his 
assailant in the shoulder. The man fell upon 
the raft, and his companions, alarmed, threw 
the rudder into the sea, and jumped over- 
board. As this man tvok a leading part, he 
was probably a chief. No other wound was 
inflicted; but Captain Beechey blames him- 


. self for his forbearance; and after the ren- 


contre, some of the rafts again paddled up, 
and waved pieces of white cloth. F 


Pew Books. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN 1832, 
1833, anp 1834. 


By C. D. Arfwedson, Esq. 


[Tuts is a capital, straightforward book of 
travels, as clever as it is amusing in its de- 
scriptions of the countries, and as just as it 
is generous in its views of American society 
and manners. We shall, therefore, make 
no apology to the reader for the extent of our 
extracts. 





Thunder-storm on the Hudson River, 


Darkness overtook us, as soon as we came 
between the mountains. The sun had set 
long ago, and in the western horizon rose a 
mass of clouds, which announced the approach 
ofa storm. Gradually, the lightning became 
more vivid, and a threatening black sky 
spread in a few minutes over forests and 
mountains. All Nature trembled at the 
awful fomrectve, and all that had life on 
shore hastened to take shelter in grottoes 
and crevices. Fireflies, which shone and 
disappeared more rapidly than thought could 
follow them, ceased to show their brilliancy 
a the green trees; even these trifling 
insects, which lightning could hardly strike, 
felt awe at the storm, and went to rest. Every 
animal seemed to take shelter in some hiding 


place: to man alone it was reserved to defy 
the united attacks of the elements, and to 
venture a look towards the agitated heavens, 
Several steamers passed me: their lamps in 
the stern, ahead, and in the mast, appeared 
in the dark as magic lights. Our steam boat 
also had similar lamps, which produced on 
the nearest objects a feeble and gloomy light. 
From both chimneys ne — of sparks 
in an irregular dance; like gold dust, th 

spread over the stream, and expired the Be 
ment they reached the surface of the water, 
Thunder was heard above our heads, and 
lightning seen in every direction proceeding 
from the heavy clouds ;- forests and rocks, 
and valleys and streams, grew pale every time 
the Western Deity shook ‘the heavenly lights 
out of his mighty hand. But in the East a 
storm was also gathering. Jealous of the 
conquests of the West, it rose from a long 
rest, to dispute the ascendancy assumed by 
the latter. A few unexpected flashes from 
the opposite shore announced the commence- 
ment of hostilities; the West, offended at 
the temerity of its antagonist, advanced at 
once with its whole artillery, determined to 
crush, by a few effectual discharges, its slowly 
advancing adversary. The conflict was dread- 
ful: each minute added to its obstinacy and 
fury. Often did I presume that preliminaries 
of peace had been concluded between the 
contending parties, but the next moment I 
was convinced to the contrary. Prom summit 
to summit—from rock to rock—the thunder 
roared, and each stone seemed to re-echo it. 
It was a concert; an accompaniment of vari- 
ous instruments, like a complete orchestra, 
which I could fain attempt to describe. Rain 
fell in torrents; the whole was awful and 
imposing in the extreme, and characteristic 
of those sudden tempests or storms which 


so often visit the Western hemisphere. It f 
was only after two hours’ hard fighting that F 
the contest ceased between the belligerents > 
above ; and victory declared in favour of the f 
West, by the appearance of a beautiful blue 
sky, and a few stars glittering over the field 
of battle. The beaten legions of the East | 
retreated in haste, pursued by the elated [ 


victors, who put them in confusion. Their 


triumphant shouts’ gradually ey way, and, F 
ed up, not 3} 
cloud could be seen: the whole firmament | 


when I shortly afterwards loo 


was covered with brilliant stars. 
The Rattlesnake Hunter,—a Guide’s Story. 


Among the first colonists in the vicinity 
of the green mountains of Vermont, there 
was a man who, in favour of 
the fertility of the country, took up hig resi- 
dence there with his young and handsome 
wife. They lived in that part about a year, 
and all difficulties incidental to new settlers 
had nearly been removed. They now began 
to enjoy themselves, and found their abode 
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folerable. The Indians were no more dread- 
ed; the wild animals in the forests were kept 
aloof by the never-failing gun of man. The 
ouly danger to which they were exposed was 
that of being stung by rattlesnakes, of which 
there were great numbers. Several persons 
had had the misfortune to be stung, and 
expired in the most dreadful agony. 

One day, the husband, accompanied by 
his wife, went into the woods to hunt. The 
weather was fine—the sun almost scorched 
their heads. The young wife, after wander- 
ing some time among bushes and stones, at 
length became tired, and sat down to rest 
herself on the branch of a tree, in expectation 
of the return of her husband. He followed 
im the meanwhile the traces of a deer, climb- 
ing from rock to rock, with a view to enter a 
green plain at the foot of a mountain. All at 
once he observed, lying before him, a ratile- 
snake of uncommon size. Surprised at the 
sight, he stopped, and attentively considered 
the dangerous animal, which, only a few 

s from him, seemed to deliberate whether 
fr should venture to take a leap down the 
precipice. It suddenly formed a plan, bent 
its long body, and, as if imploring — 
fixed upon the husband a pair of eyes which, 
far from expressing hatred towards mankind, 

ke only the accents of mildness and friend- 
8 ip There was something so extraordinary 
and so touching in the movements of the 
animal, that the husband remained silent and 
motionless on the spot. The snake displayed 
the finest colours, which the burning sun 
changed, as it approached, from n to 
purple and gold. Imperceptibly it rolled 
onwards; a strange music was heard, not 
unlike the melting tones of the honey-bird, 
and the animal disappeared, without his per- 
ceiving what direction it took. He thought 
at first he was in the midst of a world of 
oars colours, which cleared up, darken- 

, and again revived with a magic light. 
Harmony continued to enchant his ears. Per- 
spiration covered his brow ; his frame shook, 
as if attacked by ague; his legs refused their 
“Is it a dream?” exclaimed he; 
“what retains me at this place ?’? He made 


| an effort to get away, but his feet were almost 


benumbed, and he felt as if fastened to the 


' rock. ‘The unfortunate man was bewitched. 


Another sound reached his ears; it was 


| the voice of man, dismal and plaintive. 


Twice he heard it, but could not move. 
white female eagerly seized his arm, and her 
breath roused him at once from the dream of 
enchantment. Music and colours disap- 
peared at once. Round his feet twined the 
Tattlesnake, with fiery eyes and extended 
sting. His frightened wife clung to his 
breast. Within a second they were attacked 
by the snake. The woman was the first 
victim. The venom spread with the rapidity 
of thought, and her lamentations seon inform- 
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ed the unhappy husband of the dreadful 
scene that awaited him. 

Half crazy, he rushed forward, and tram- 
pled under his feet the snake, which now 
endeavoured to steal away. Vengeance was 
not satisfied till the animal was crushed, and 
teen piecemeal against the sharp and pointed 
roc 


~ The sufferings of the expiring wife called 
him to her side. Terrified, he examined the 
blueish black wound, which every minute 
grew darker and darker. They were far from 
home or from any human habitation; still 
they wandered for awhile, hand in hand, till 
excruciating pains stretched the female sense- 
less on the ground. Although greatly ex- 
hausted, the husband took her in his arms, 
carried her to a neighbouring rivulet, and 
refreshed her by means of cool water. She 
recovered a little, but had no strength to 
raise her head, which rested motionless on 
his breast. Hours passed in this way, and 
no human being appeared to assist the un- 
happy couple. Solitary, in an endless forest, 
he watched the progress of death, joined his 
prayers to hers, and saw her expire. 

rom that moment the unhappy widower 
thought of nothing but revenge, and made 
the most sacred vow to consecrate the re- 
mainder of his life to the extermination of 
that curse of man, the rattlesnake. This 
oath he strictly observed till his death, and 
thousands of snakes fell continually under 
his vindictive blows. For this teason:he was 
generally known under the name of the Rat- 
tlesnake Hunter. Not many years ago, I 
saw the old grey-haired man ; and never shall 
I forget the tears he shed at the recollection 
of his young consort, and his solemn and 
piercing look in expressing these words— 
“ Yes, these bewitching d—Is shall soen 
cease to plague the earth! Do not believe 
that these animals are only snakes—creeping 
snakes: they are servants of fallen angels— 
the immediate agents and spirits of Hell.” 


Tobacco-smoking Festival. 


A few years ago (says the narrator) the 
Shakers signified an intention of celebrating 
the debarkation of Mother Ann Lee on the 
American shore. It was determined that the 
ceremony should be observed by a profuse 
and general tobacco-smoking féte. A “ bull,” 
or edict, was issued, directed to the scattered 


A members of the Society in every part of Ame- 


rica, enjoining them to assemble on a certain 
day in the month of August, for this impor- 
tant purpose. 

I did not neglect to attend upon this 
solemn occasion. When I entered the church 
I found that the order and regularity, which 
had hitherto distingui the sisters, were 
entirely gone. Their natural and unpretend- 
ing manners—their attention to discipline— 
had vanished ; in its place, I discovered 
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an unusual degree of negligence in their 
walk, a wildness in their looks, a strange 
confusion altogether, which unquestionably 
surprised me at first, but which I endea- 
voured to explain by the extraordinary sub- 
limity of the ceremony. 

All sat down in deep silence, Ebenezar 
Bishop occupied the principal seat, and 
uttered a few half-broken sentences in allu- 
sion to the divine sulemnity now to be per- 
formed, which, according to his notions, was 
ordained by God. He then turned to one of 
the younger sisters, and ordered her to pro- 
cure fire, which she did. He lighted his 
pipe, drew a long puff, and afterwards slowly 
blew out what he callec the first victim of 
the day. In a dignified manner he withdrew 
the pipe from his mouth, raised his eyes 
towards heaven, and said, “ Brethren and 
sisters, unite.” 

All now lighted their respective pipes, and, 
like novices in the art of smoking, lost no 
time in blowing out the smoke, which in the 
course of ten minutes so completely obscured 
the room that no object could be distin- 
guished. The Elders looked upon these 
clouds of smoke, which surrounded their 
heads, with religious awe. 

The ceremony was ordered to last one 
hour. <A quarter of that time had hardly 
elapsed, before a number of smoking indi- 
viduals found the atmosphere altogether into- 
lerable. Several, particularly the young 
women, who had hitherto looked to the 
Elders for protection, now directed their 
looks towards the door, with faces as pale as 
death. Every one was more or less unwell ; 
and never did I witness so strong a desire to 
depart. But only when the clock announced 
the termination of the hour was the meeting 
dissolved ; and, believe me, no one was be- 
hindhand in effecting a retreat for the pur- 
pose of breathing fresh air. 


John Quincy Adams. 


At Quincy, a few miles from Boston, John 
Quincy Adams, formerly President of the 
United States, has taken up his residence 
en retraite. This veteran statesman quitted 
his office, as First Magistrate of the Repub- 
lic, in the year 1828, and was replaced by 
General Jackson. He only occupied the 
Presidential Chair for a period of four years, 
or from 1824, having lost his re-election, in 
consequence, as was reported, of a secret 
alliance between him and Clay. The com- 
munity, jealous of its privileges, cried aloud 
against the machinations of the Heir Adams,* 
as he was nick-named, whom they suspected 
had acted contrary to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution; and this objection was sufficient 
to raise the whole country against him. All 
eyes were now directed to the hero of New 

* His father, John Adams, was the only one of 


the Presidents who had a son. Hence he was called 
heir to the Presidential Chair. 
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Orleans, ever. distinguished as a zealous 
member of the democratic party, and whose 
military achievements had already attracted 
the attention of the public. By this means, 
Adams lost all hope of being able to follow 
the example of his predecessors, in occupying 
the Presidential Chair, for a period of two 
terms, or eight years. From this exalted 
situation, to which Europe begins to look 
with admiration, he descended to the seat of 
a private individual in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He, who by his veto could for. 
merly frustrate the wishes of a whole nation, 
now only has a single vote in the Second 
Chamber, and passes summers alone with his 
wife, in the very same house where his father, 
agian the former President, lived and 
Gied. 

This place of residence has altogether the 
appearance of a common farm-house, situated 
near the high road, shaded only by a few 
venerable trees, which add to the antiquity 
and gloom of the spot. The furniture is all 
old fashioned — the drawing-room, for in- 
stance, being of red damask ; and the walls 
ornamented with portraits of ancestors dress- 
ed in a kind of petticoat, and with powdered 
wigs. Mr. Adams was from home when I 
paid my visit, so that I had no opportunity 
of remaining long in a place with which so 
many agreeable recollections are associated. 
I met him, however, a short distance from 
his residence. The former President and 
Magistrate in the New World was seen 
walking with a knife in his hand, cutting 
willow-briats to make a stick! He is a man 
between sixty and seventy, but looks much 
younger. He is far from being tall; but has 
a fine open countenance, indicative of supe- 
rior talents, which gains upon one by de- 

He recollected, with peculiar plea- 
sure, Sweden, Stockholm, and many private 
individuals residing in that capital; and, on 
parting, left on my mind an impression of 
deep respect and veneration, which can never 
be effaced. 


Utility of the Hat in America. 


I was overtaken by one of the most awful 
storms I ever witnessed. It came on 80 
suddenly, that uo person was prepared for it. 
A tolerably large proportion of hats took 
their departure in the first onset, and the 
owners ran foul of each other in quest of 
their property, carried away by the violence 
of the wind. But what particularly attracted 
my attention was, that within five minutes 
the streets were filled with fragments of 
paper, sailing whichever way the eye turned, 
together with a variety of vegetables, pieces 
of linen, and other materials, entirely inter- 
rupting the view. I happened to mention 

+ It is a remarkable circumstance that two Presi- 
dents, John Adams and James Munro, died ou the 


i y of the Indey : the former on the 
4th of July, 1829—the latter on the 4th of July, 1832» 




















this. circumstance to one of the citizens of 
the place, and received the following remark- 
able answer: “ No nation on earth,’’ said he, 
“ uses a hat for so many purposes as a Yan- 
kee: it serves him at once for a head-covering, 
a writing-desk, a larder, and a portmanteau. 
In it the merchant deposits patterns of va- 
rious descriptions: the doctor uses it as an 
apothecary’s shop: the married man, return- 
ing from market, converts it into a depository 
for potatoes and other vegetables: to the 
traveller it serves as a knapsack. Nothing 
has been more severely censured among 
enlightened people than the reform lately 
introduced in the shape of hats. By the 
present fashion, it is next to impossible to 

t more in its inside than a t-hand- 
ferchief and a dozen of cigars. Should, 
unfortunately, the present form be still more 
curtailed, then there will be no enduring the 
eaprice of fashion, and who knows but a 
dreadful revolution may be the consequence !” 

That this picture is somewhat exaggerated 
cannot well be denied, but entirely without 
foundation it certainly is not. A hat has 
unquestionably more offices to perform in 
these States than in any other country. To 
stuff it with newspapers, letters, and cigars, 
is of common occurrence. Can it then be 
wondered at if, when a sudden gust of wind 
dislodges it from the head, a shoal of impri- 
soned objects should seek to take advantage 
of their liberty ? 


Che Public Journals. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LOSS OF THE RARL OF 

ELDON BY FIRE. 
On the 24th August, 1834, I embarked on 
board the ship Earl of Eldon, (of London, 
600 tons, Captain Theaker,) at Bombay, 
with a view of returning to my native land, 
on furlough. She was the finest and strongest 
ship in the trade, and any insurance might 
have been had on the chances of her success- 
fully resisting the winds and waves; but 
who can foresee their fate even for a day? 
She was cotton-loaded ; and as the number 
of passengers was small, the space between 
decks was filled chock up with cotton-bales, 
screwed in as compact and tight as possible, 
so as to render it a matter of more difficulty 
to take them out than it had been to put 
them in. It unfortunately happened that 
the cotton had been brought on board damp, 
during heavy rain, and had not been dried in 
the warehouses previous to its being screwed : 
as this operation is performed by a very pow- 
erful compression, it is not unlikely that 
fire-damp might be generated in the same 
Manner as in a haystack, when it has been 
stacked damp. The number of individuals 
on board was forty-five, including three ladies 
and an infant, and the Captain and his 
crew. 
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On the 26th of September, after a series of 
ing winds and calms, and heavy rains 
with squalls of wind, we got into 9° 27’ 
S. lat., and between 70° and 80° E. long., 
and the trade-wind appeared to have fairly 
caught hold of our sails. We began now to 
anticipate our arrival at the Cape. On the 
morning of the 27th, I rose early, about half- 
past five, and went on deck; I found one of 
my fellow-passengers there: we perceived a 
steam apparently arising from the fore hatch- 
way; 1 remarked to H. that I thought it 
might be caused by fire-damp, and, if not 
immediately checked, might become fire. 
The Captain came on deck, and I asked him 
what it was? He answered, steam; and 
that it was common enough in cotton-loaded 
ships when the hatches were opened. I 
said nothing, but the smoke becoming more 
dense, and begiuning to assume a different 
colour, I began to think that all was not 
tight, and also that he had some idea of the 
kind, as the carpenter was cutting holes in 
the deck just above the place whence the 
smoke appeared to come. I went down to 
dress, and about half-past six the Captain 
knocked at my door, and told me that part of 
the cotton was on fire, and he wished to see 
all the gentlemen passengers on deck. We 
accordingly assembled, and he then stated 
the case to be this—That some part of the 
cargo appeared to have spontaneously ignited, 
and that he purposed removing the bales 
until they should discover the ignited ones, 
and have them thrown overboard, as also 
those which appeared to be in the same dam- 
aged condition; and that it being necessary, 
in his opinion, to do this, he deemed it his 
duty to lay the matter before us. We, of 
course, submitted every thing to his judg- 
ment, and he ordered the hands to breakfast 
as quickly as possible, and to work to discover 
the source of the fire. This having been 
done, he said that there did not appear to 
be immediate danger, and that he hoped we 
might be able to avert it altogether. How- 
ever, at eight o’clock, the smoke 
much thicker, and began to roll through the 
after-hatchway—the draught having been 
admitted forward, in order to enable the 
men to work. Several bales were removed; 
but the heat to be intolerable below, 
the smoke rolled out in suffocating volumes, 
and before nine o’clock we discovered that 
part of the deck had caught fire; in short, 
the men were obliged to knock off work. 
The Captain then ordered the hatches to be 
battened down, with a view to keep the fire 
from bursting out, and to hoist out all the 
boats, and stock them, in case of necessity ; 
this was done, and about half-past one, the 
three ladies, two sick passengers, an infant, 
and a female servant, were put into the long 
boat, with 216 gallons of water, twenty gal- 
lons of brandy, and biscuit for a month’s 
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consumption, together with such pots of jam 
and preserved meats as we could get at, and 
the day’s provisions of fresh and salted meat. 

It was._now about two o’clock; the hatches 
were then opened, and all hands set: to work 
to endeavour to extinguish the fire. The 
main hatch being lifted, and a tarpaulin re- 
moved, there was a sail underneath, which 
was so hot that the men could hardly 


twenty-five persons, including an infant fout 
months old ; the size of the boat 23 feet long 
by 744 feet broad; in each of the others ten, 
individuals, including the officer in charge, 
One of the boats had some bags of biscuit, 
but the chief provision was in the long-boat. 
We were, by rough calculation, above 1000 
miles from Redrigue, and 450 from Diego 
Garcias, the largest of the Chagos islands; 





it; when they did, the heat and smoke came 
up worse than ever ; and it being now known, 
from inspection, that the fire was underneath 
that part, orders were given to hoist out the 
bales until the inflamed ones could be got at; 
but when the men laid ‘hold of the lashing 
to introduce a crane-hook, they were found 
to have been burned through beneath, and 
came away in their hands. 

The case now appeared bad indeed: how- 
ever, we cut a bale open, and tried to remove 
it by handsful, but the smoke and heat be- 
came so overpowering, that no man could 
stand over it, and water only seemed to have 
the effect of increasing it, in the quantities 
we dared use; for had the Captain ventured 
to pump water into the ship to extinguish 
the. fire, the bales would have swelled so 
much as to burst open the deck, and have 
increased so much in weight as to sink the 
ship; so that either way destruction would 
have been the issue. Under these circum. 
stances, perceiving the case to be utterly 
hopeless, the Captain. called us together on 
the poop, and asked if any one could propose 
any. expedient likely to avail in extinguishing 
the fire, and saving the ship, as, in that case, 
“ we will stick by. her while a hope remains.” 
It was unanimously agreed that all had been 
done that could be done; the men were all 
perfectly sober, and had deen indefatigable 
in their exertions, but one and all seemed 
coolly and positively of opinion that the case 
was hopeless. The heat was increasing so 
much that it became dangerous to leave the 
poop: the Captain, therefore, requested the 
gentlemen to get into the boats, told off and 
embarked his men, and at three o’clock he 
himself left the ship, the last man. just as 
the flames were bursting through the quarter. 
deck. We then put off, the two boats towing 
the long-boat ; the ship’s way had been pre- 
viously stopped by backing her yards. When 
we were about a mile from the ship, she was 
in.one blaze, and her masts began to fall in; 
The sight was grand, though awful. Be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock, all her masts 
had. fallen, and she had burned to the water’s 
edge; suddenly there was a bright flash, fol- 
lowed by a.dull, heavy explosion—her powder 
had caught; for a few seconds her splinters 
and flaming fragments were glittering in the 
air, and then all was darkness, and the waters 
had closed over the Earl of Eldon ! 

Sad was the prospect now before us !— 


There were in the long-boat the Captain and 


but to get there we must have passed thro 

the squally latitudes we had just left, and 
been subject to variable winds and heavy 
weather, or calms, neither of which we were 
prepared to resist. Seeing, then, that om 
stock was sufficient, we determined on trying: 
for Rodrigue. Ubout eleven o’clock, having 
humbly committed ourselves to the guidance 
of that Providence in which alone we had 
hope, we accomplished rigging the boats; 
and were under sail. We carried a lantern 
lashed to our mast in the long-boat, to pres 
vent the other boats from losing us during the 
night; and when day broke; sent them sail- 
ing in all directions atound, to look out for 
ships. While the wind was light, they could 
outsail us, but when it became strong, and 
the sea very high, the difference of speed was 
rather in our favour, as the weight and size 
of the long-boat enabled her to lay hold of 
the water better. 

On the third day of our boat-navigation, 
the change of the moon approaching, the 
weather began to wear a threatening aspect; 
but as we were in the trade, we did not ap- 
prehend foul or contrary winds. In the 
course of the night it blew fresh, with rain; 
we were totally without shelter, and the sea 
dashing its spray over us, drenched us and 
spoilt a great part of our biscuit, though we 
happily did not discover this until we were 
nearly out of the want of it. 

In the course of the next day the weather 
grew worse, and one of our small boats, in 
which was Mr. Simpson, the second mate, 
with nine others, was split by the sea. She 
came alongside, and we put the carpenter 
into her, who made what repairs he could, 
but with little hope of their answering. We 
then proceeded to fasten a spray-cloth of 
canvass along our weather gunwale, having 
lashed a bamboo four feet up. the mast, and 
fixed it on the intersection of two stanchions 
at the same height above the stern. The 
spray-cloth was firmly lashed along this, so 
as to form a kind of half-pent roof; and had 
it not been for this imperfect defence we 
must have been swamped, and we still 
shipped seas to so great an extent, that four 
men were obliged to be kept constantly em- 


ployed in baling to keep her clear of water. . 


Towards evening it blew hard, with a tre- 
mendous sea; and not thinking the other 
damaged boat safe, we took in her crew and 
abandoned her. We were now thirty-six 
persons, stowed as thick as we could hold, 
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and obliged to throw over all superfluities. 
We had not more than eight inches of clear 
wale out of water. 

This night I shall never forget, but to de- 
scribe my feelings I am incapable. Our situ- 
ation was indeed awful. One wave might 
overwhelm us, and there would not have 
been a vestige left to tell the tale of the Earl 
of Eldon. 

Wet, crushed, and miserable, the night 
passed away aud the day broke at last, and 
though the weather was still very bad, I 
again felt that hope which had never en- 
tirely deserted me. A tremendous sea came 
roaring down, and I held in my breath with 
horror: it broke right over our stern, wetted 
the poor women to their throats, and carried 
away the steersman’s hat. The Captain then 
cried out in a tone calculated to inspire us 
with a confidence he afterwards told me his 
heart did not re-echo,—* That’s nothing, it’s 
all right, bale away, my boys.” He never 
expected us to live out that night, but ha- 
rassed as he was in mind and body, he gal- 
lantly stood up, and never by word or deed 
betrayed a feeling that might tend to make 
us despair: he stood on the bench that live- 
long night, nor did he ever attempt to sleep 
for nearly forty-eight hours. 

The morning broke and passed away, aud 
after- the change of the moon the weather 
began to moderate, and we enjoyed a com- 
parative degree of comfort. We had three 
small meals of biscuit and some jam, &c., 
and three half-pints of water per day, with 
brandy if we liked it. The men had one 
gill of spirits allowed them daily: thus we 
had enough for necessity, and I incline to 
attribute to our having no more the state of 
good bodily health we enjoyed. We had 
plenty of cigars, and whenever we con'd 
strike a light we had a smoke, and I never 
found tobacco so great a luxury. The ladies 
were most wretched, for they could not move, 
and any little alteration in their dress was 
only to be made by spreading a curtain be- 
fore them. Yet they never uttered a repining 
word, 

On the thirteenth evening, we began to 
look out for Rodrigue. The Captain told us 
not to be too sanguine, as his chronometer 
was not to be depended upon after its late 
rough treatment. The night fell, and I went 
forward to sleep, and about twelve was awoke 
by the cry that land was right a-head. I 
I looked and saw a strong. loom of land 
through the mist. The Captain had the 
boat brought to for an hour; then made sail 
and ran towards it, and at half-past two it 
appeared still more strongly. We then lay 
to until daylight. I attempted to compose 
myself to. sleep, but my feelings were too 
strong, and after some useless attempts I sat 
down and smoked with a sensation I had 
ong been a stranger to. With the first light 
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of dawn Rodrigue appeared right a-head, dis- 
tant above six miles, and by eight o’clock we 
were all safely landed. A fisherman, who 
came off to show us the way through the 
reefs, received us in his house and proceeded 
to feed us, and in the mean time sent to tell 
the gentlemen of the island of our arrival. 

Two of them came down immediately, and 
having heard our story, said that we had 
been miraculously preserved, and told us off 
in two parties, the married men to one and 
the single to the other; the crew were taken 
inland and encamped. They then gave our 
bundles to their negroes and took us to their 
houses, where every thing they had was set 
before us—clean linen and a plentiful dinner. 
They shook us down four or five beds in an 
out-house, and we tumbled into them and 
enjoyed what we had not known for the last 
fortnight—a sound sleep. 

I hope the sense of our miraculous preser- 
vation dwells deeply on all our minds. My 
feelings on landing were so intense that I 
could not restrain my tears. No human 
skill in such peril could have availed us; 
it was the hand of Almighty goodness alone 
that withheld us from destruction ; and when 
we consider it, and look back upon the facts 
as they stand recorded, and with the full 
knowledge that we were thirteen days: and 
nights exposed to the violence of winds and 
waves and weather, in an open, leaky boat— 
often for days and nights completely drenched 
and never completely dry, and that with this 
we should all (with the exception of those 
who were before sick) have landed safe, and 
rather improved in health than otherwise— 
these things show the hand of a Providence 
that watches over us, though we too often 
forget it; and that man who could coldly 
say that our escape was surprising, without 
attributing it wholely and solely to the true 
cause, I should consider little better than a 
heathen. T.T. Asnron, Madras Artillery. 

30th January, 18365. 

— United Service Journal. 


THE LAST JOURNEY. 


Micuaup, in his description of au Egyptian funeral 
procession, which he met on its way to the cemetery 
of Rosetta, says :— The procession we saw pass 
stopped before certain houses, and sometimes receded 
a few steps. I was told that the dead stopped thus 
before the doors of their friends to bid them a last 
farewell, and before those of their enemies to effect a 
reconciliation, before by A gp for ever.”—Corres- 
pondance d Orient, par - Michaud et Poujoulat, 
Slowly, with measured tread, 
Ouward we bear the dead 
To his long home. 
Short grows the homeward road, 
Ou with your mortal load. 
Oh, Grave! we come. 
Yet, yet-—ah ! hasten not 
Past each remeintered spot 
Where he hath , 
Where late he walked in. glee, 
There from henceforth tobe 
Never more seen, 
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Yet, yet-—ah ! slowly move— 
Bear not the form we love 

Fast from our sight— 
Let the air breathe on him, 
Aud the sun beam on him 

Last looks of light. 
Rest ye—set down the bier, 
One he loved dwelleth here. 

Let the dead lie 
A moment that door beside, 
Wout to fly open wide 

Exe he drew nigh. 
Hearken !—he speaketh yet— 
“ Oh, friend ! wilt thou forget 

(Friend more than brother !) 
How hand in hand we've gone, 
Heart with heart linked in oue— 

All to each other ? 


“ Oh, friend! I go from thee, 
here the worm feusteth free, 
Darkly to dwell. 
Giv’st thou no parting kiss ? 
Friend ! is it come to this? 
Oh, friend, farewell !” 
Uplift your load again, 
Take up the mourning strain ! 
Pour.the deep wail ! 
Lo! the expected one 
To his place passeth on— 

* --Grave! bid him hail, 
Yet, yet—ah !—slowly move ! 
Bear not the form we love 

} : Fast from our sight— 
Let the air breathe on him, 
And the sun beam on him 

* Last looks of light. 
Here dwells his — foe ; 
Lay the departed low, 

# Even at his yate.— 
Will the dead k again ? 
Utt'ring proud ts and vain, 

i it words of hate ? 
Lo! the cold lips unclose.— 
List ! list! what sounds are those, 

Plaintive and low? 
“ Oh thou, mine enemy ! 
Come forth and look on me 
+. * Ere hence I go. 


« Curse not thy foeman now.— 
Mark‘! on his pallid brow, 

_ Whose seal is set ! 
cage I past oe ol al 
Then—wage not war with clay— 

Pardon—forget.” r 
Now his last labour’s.done ! 
Now, now the goal is wou! 
» Grave | we come. 
Seal up this precious dust— 
Land of the good and. just, 
: Take the soul home ! = 
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Men-milliners.—A stranger in Mexico is 
struck with the appearance of the milliners’ 
shops, where twenty or thirty stout’ men in 
moustaches are employed in making muslin 
gowns, caps, and artificial flowers ! 

In Mexico, the tails of the mules are often 
inclosed in stout leathern bags. The panels 
of the coaches are frequently painted. with 
some classic subject; the favourite one of 
late is Guido’s, Aurora. 

A Dear Bird—The most melodious and 
valuable bird of Candia is the solitary black- 


bird, which inhabits the summits of the 
mountains, and fills the desert with its music, 
It is called by the Greeks, petro-cockiso, 
“bird of the rocks ;” and by the Turks, 
kajaboutbowl, “ nightingale of the rock.” 
It is in great request throughout Turkey, for 
its charming melody, and is seldom bought 
for less than a hundred dollars. 

Intellect. — A poor woman, said to be 
ninety years of age, was waiting outside the 
doors of the Cheltenham theatre two hours 
before their opening, having walked eight 
miles to see “ Jane Shore,” and having the 
same distance to walk back after the perfor. 
mance. Mrs. M‘Gibbon (who ‘was to have 
enacted the heroine) deeming such devotion 
to the drama madness, asked her dresser, 
who narrated the circumstances, if the poor 
old creature had her intellects — “I don’t 
know ma’am,” said the girl, “ she’s gotten 
summut tied up in her pocket-handkerchief.” 

John Kemble and Claremont —King John 
could joke occasionally; and Claremont was 
given pompously to recount his provincial 
triumphs. John entered the green-room as 
Claremont was telling an accident that had 
befallen him (C.) the second time he played 
Richard at Rochester. ‘ What, my ia 
sir,” exclaimed Kemble, “ did they let you 
play Richard ¢wice in one town. — New 
Monthly Magazine. 

The Shark.—An instance of the. voracity 
of this fish has been known at St. Helena, 
in the fact of an artillerymar, entire, and 
with his clothes on, being found in the belly 
of a large shark. 


Progress of Refinement.—A young woman 
meeting a former fellow-servant, was asked 
how she liked her new place,—“ Very well.” 


: — Then you’ve nothing’ to complain of ?” 


— Nothing; only master and missus talk 
such very bad grammar.” 


Two countrymen seeing a naturalist in a 
field collecting insects, thus spoke of him: 
“ Vot’s that ere gemman ?”—“ Vy, he’s a 
naturalist.”—“ Vot’s that ?’—" Vy von as 
catches gnats to be sure.” : 


A Welsh Rabbit is thus defined in 
Brady’s Varieties of Literature :—“ Bread 
and cheese wasted, that is, ‘A Welsh rare 
bit?” G. H. 


Erratum.—The notice of the "yew-trees at Foua- 
tains Abbey, (see page 132,) pleasantly termed by 
the Litera lazette, “a Bull,” should ‘have been 
corrected ‘thus: “On the south side of the Abbey 
stand six yew-trees; a seventh, larger than either 
of them, was blown down many. years ago.”—The 
inadvertence reminds us of the Sussex epitaph : 

Here lie two children dear, 
Oue buried at ‘Portsea, the other here. 
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